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THE TRUST IN POLITICS. 

BY W. A. PEFFER, FORMERLY UNITED STATES SENATOR FOR KANSAS. 



I. 

Industry is now so greatly diversified, commerce so widely 
spread, and trade so active, that all the people are interested in 
what concerns any portion of them. It is well, therefore, that the 
trust question is to be taken up by the voters as a political issue in 
the approaching Presidential campaign. 

The main contention is this : That no profession, trade, occu- 
pation, business or calling shall be permitted to operate to the 
public injury; and it is fortunate that upon this principle men 
and women of all parties and creeds are agreed. It gives us reason 
for hope that the discussion will be conducted on higher and 
broader ground than is usually occupied by disputants in the 
consideration of partisan issues. It is not to be expected that party 
feeling will be wholly eliminated from the debate ; it will appear, 
doubtless, when the parties cross one another's tracks in their 
search for remedies to remove or check the evils complained of. 

Not to be technical, but taking the common understanding of 
the people, a trust may be defined as "an organization formed 
mainly for the purpose of regulating the supply and price of 
commodities." 

The force of the objection to trusts lies in the danger to be 
apprehended from an improper use of their power. They may 
interfere with commerce, through their ability to corner the market 
or to secure advantages in transportation; they may operate in 
politics through pecuniary aid to party committees and candidates ; 
they may influence legislation through hired lobbyists ; they may 
affect the decisions of courts through the influence of learned 
lawyers. 
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We have with us, at the same time, another great power to be 
reckoned with, a power possessed by the working people, the 
greatest of all human powers, commercially speaking. It is the 
power to quit work. The Bricklayers' Union, for example, or the 
Carpenters' Union, by stopping the work of building in a large 
city, may occasion more trouble there than the Sugar Trust could 
do by levying tribute on the people through an advance in the 
sugar market; and a general strike among railway men would 
be more hurtful to trade than anything that the Standard Oil 
Company has ever done. 

The complaint of working people against trusts is not that they 
oppress labor, but that they lessen the demand for it. Travelling 
men, for instance, complain that many of their number have 
been relieved from duty since the trust epoch appeared. This 
operates hardly on the unfortunate men who are put out of em- 
ployment, but the public — the people at large, who have to pass 
upon the trust question — have suffered no injury on that account. 
This is just what has been going on all the time wherever inven- 
tion and enterprise have displaced old methods and substituted 
new and better ones. Much as we may feel for the people who 
have lost their places by reason of the formation of these gigantic 
trade organizations, are we justified in regarding their cases as 
outside the ordinary rules of business? Is anybody bound to 
employ help that he does not need ? If a farmer, after purchasing 
a gang plough, a seed drill and a self-binding reaper, discharges a 
hand or two that he does not need longer, is he culpable? If the 
relations of these people were reversed, would not the travelling 
men and the farm hands do just what the trust manager and the 
farmer did ? 

Whatever injury has resulted from displacement of labor and 
the closing of shops by the trusts thus far has been of a private 
character. It has not affected the public credit injuriously, nor 
has it diminished the volume of our trade either at home or 
abroad. We are now doing a larger business among ourselves than 
ever before, and the value of our exports of manufactured goods 
has increased 110 per cent, during the last ten years. 

II. 

An important element in the trust problem is the consumer's 
interest in trade. We are, each and all of us, consumers, and as 
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such we are interested in the wages and profits of other people just 
as we are in our own calling and income. We are working for 
other people, whether we are hired or conducting business of our 
own ; and other people are working for us, whether they are hired 
or doing business on their own account. No man liveth unto 
himself. No man makes everything he uses and no one uses every- 
thing he makes. The farmer sells all he raises excepting what is 
required for his home supply ; the manufacturer retains but little 
of the wares he makes ; and that is true of all producers — they get 
their income out of their output. About five of every one hundred 
persons of the adult population of the United States are engaged in 
collecting and distributing the surplus productions of the people. 
The world is fast coming under the dominion of trade, the great 
conqueror, and wages and prices are steadily approaching a com- 
mon level. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and the consumer 
is entitled to procure his supplies at reasonable prices. When this 
rule prevails in practice, we shall have found the level of justice 
and the trust problem will have been solved. 

Through the methods in vogue a hundred years ago, the 
wants of the people of the present time could not be supplied at all. 
We are outgrowing old ways in almost everything. The railway, 
the big factory and the department store are reducing prices to 
consumers and multiplying comforts to the multitude. Although 
selfish to the last degree, they are pioneers in a commercial reform 
which is to make living easier and life more lovable. They are 
teachers, too, demonstrating the truth of the axiom that in union 
there is strength. And the people are learning. If the amalga- 
mation of a hundred little shops into one large establishment re- 
duces the cost and improves the quality of watches and wagons 
and shoes and sugar, why not gather a hundred little banks into 
one and thus reduce the cost of borrowed money ? Why not con- 
centrate the business of merchandizing and reduce the cost of store 
goods in general ? Why should not the farmers combine, throwing 
a hundred or a thousand farms under one management, dispensing 
with needless machinery and labor, reducing cost of production, 
while easing the burdens of toil and adding to the comforts of 
life? Look at the daily newspaper, a compendium of the world's 
passing history, collected in twenty-four hours by an association 
of news-gatherers — a feat impossible of accomplishment by in- 
dividual effort. The constantly increasing wants of consumers 
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stimulate invention. Note the evolution of machines and imple- 
ments. Through the development of the barrow and the canoe, the 
oar and the wheel, we have the railway train and the ocean steamer. 
A modem locomotive will draw twenty thousand bushels of wheat, 
and fifteen such train-loads can be easily carried in one of our 
largest steamers. The mowing machine cuts more grass than five 
men could do with scythes ; the self -binding reaper does the 
work of a dozen men with cradles and rakes; and the combined 
harvester, in ten hours, cuts, threshes and bags the wheat grown 
on twenty-five to forty acres of ground. The old wagon maker 
who, with his axes, saws, rasps, drawing-knife and plane, fashioned 
the woodwork of three or four wagons in a year, has given way to 
the big company that employs a thousand hands with machines 
capable of turning out a complete wagon every hour. The sewing 
machine makes stitches more neatly and speedily than ten of the 
nimblest hands with needles. One man on the linotype is equal to 
five average hands at the printer's case, and a sextuple printing 
machine with three attendants runs off papers faster than a 
thousand men and boys could do it with Washington hand presses. 
On the general average, one hand accomplishes as much now as 
five did under the old hand system. And in addition to the im- 
provement in the efficiency of labor, we are now saving of what 
formerly went to waste — enough to furnish employment to many 
thousands of people, in working it into useful commodities that 
are distributed in all parts of the world. 

This concentration of energy, from which the world is re- 
ceiving so much benefit, is but the operation of the law of progress. 
The wrecks which have been strewn in its wake indicate the cost 
of the world's betterment. 

The travelling man is employed by the house he works for, but 
his wages are paid by the people that the house trades with. 
Loss of this employment falls heavily on the victim, but the public 
sustains no injury by reason of the change, and will probably so 
report during the campaign. The trusts are proper subjects for 
study and criticism, and the fact that they are to be made an issue 
in polities is proof conclusive that their business is looked upon 
by the people as being of a public character and in need of public 
oversight and supervision. But abuse of the trusts will not drive 
them out of business ; it will not determine the questions involved 
in their existence, nor will it open the way to work. Denuncia- 
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tion may add to the vigor of arraignment, but a verdict without 
evidence will not stand. If the trusts do nothing worse than re- 
lieve from duty some persons whose salaries have been paid by the 
public, there is no case against them that the people will care to 
meddle with. 

However, these travelling men, if they are idle and unable to 
find work to do, have a case, as have all other idle people who want 
to earn their living by honorable toil. Every man has the right to 
live, and he ought to have an opportunity to earn his subsistence. 
The man with energy and brains is resourceful and will work his 
way, rising as he goes. But the average man is timid and will 
push only in company with others; if he is dropped out he is 
lost. The way of the poor man now is beset with difficulties. 

III. 

The individual counts for little in the great aggregate. The 
man is merged in the mass, and the mass moves with commercial 
tides as waves are moved by the tides of the sea. At high tide in 
business, all willing hands may be employed; at low tide, some 
must be idle, and these changes will probably be more marked in 
the future than they have been in the past, because of the massing 
of trade forces in these great commercial aggregations. 

The people at large are very much interested in this phase of 
the trust question; for, after all, the public, in one way or 
another, has to take care of such as cannot help themselves. 
Trades unions have been and are a refuge to many of the un- 
fortunate idle ; but members of the unions are themselves in other 
people's employ, and they cannot afford to throw out the life 
line to every poor castaway left adrift by receding business waves. 
The great, big-hearted and full-handed public, in the end, gathers 
in the waifs and feeds them, clothes them and keeps them warm. 

Combination is not, of itself, an offense, nor is it a crime to 
favor such a regulation of commerce as will ensure fair returns 
for labor and capital. Farmers, proverbially the most conservative 
class, are studying the art of combination. The Patrons of Hus- 
bandry (commonly called "The Grange") began their organiza- 
tion in 1867. The Farmers' Alliance and several other similar 
bodies were formed within the next ten years. Live stock com- 
panies with large capital operated during the eighties, and now 
we read of proposed combinations of cotton planters, wheat 
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growers and stockmen. These farmers are seeking, and will 
eventually find, the sort of union they need — an organization large 
and strong enough to help its members over the hard places, so 
that, together, they shall be able to hold their products at pleasure 
and feed the market as it needs. 

It is the essential purpose of labor organizations to regulate 
the supply and wages of labor. The principle involved is exactly 
the same as that which is urged by railway companies and 
other powerful commercial bodies — to regulate supply and price. 
The principle is right, it is basic, fundamental, and must be 
recognized in law and jurisprudence before we shall have peace 
in the commercial world. But who shall have charge of the 
regulating processes ? To whom shall we entrust this beneficent 
work? Surely not to a half-dozen interested men, but to repre- 
sentatives of the great body of the people. The founders of the 
Eepublic, in their third grant of power to the National Congress, 
specifically mentioned " commerce among the several States." If 
this does not include power to prevent private persons, companies 
and corporations from regulating supply and prices, the Con- 
stitution of the United States ought to be so amended that it 
would. 

It will not be disputed that, up to certain stages in the evolu- 
tion of trade, private agencies for doing work are to be preferred 
before those of the State. But, in many instances, a time comes 
when the public interests require a change from private to public 
management. Banking was once a mere agency for the safe 
keeping of depositors' moneys or other valuables. ' The postal 
system originated in the private carriage and distribution of 
personal communications. Bailroads were first constructed for 
purely private uses. Government itself was begun in the family. 
But now all the great nations exercise supervision over banking 
institutions. In the United States we have national banks, issuing 
notes printed only at the Treasury Department and based on the 
public credit. The Government carries letters a thousand miles 
or more at two cents apiece; railroads have become great public 
highways, and the Government extends over millions of people. 

And the time may come, forced forward by the cupidity of 
manufacturers, merchants and traders, when, in order to secure 
justice to labor and capital alike, to producer, carrier and consu- 
mer — to the whole people, that is to say — it shall be necessary to 
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reorganize some of the leading industries, to the extent at least 
that they shall be subject to Governmental surveillance, as banks 
and railways now are. 

IV. 

Combination is in many instances necessary, not only in pri- 
vate but in public affairs as well. As farmers combine at a barn- 
raising or a log-rolling, so do citizens of all occupations and from 
all parts of the country go together in response to a call from the 
President for volunteers. The most complete and powerful of all 
combinations — amounting, in fact, to an absolute monopoly — is 
the National Government. It illustrates the trust principle when 
carried to its extreme limit. Government makes laws for people's 
guidance, it interprets the laws and executes them. It may, and 
does, take private property for public use ; it may draft a citizen 
into the public service ; it may imprison for violation of law ; and 
it may sell property for the satisfaction of private debts. The 
Government assumes to settle, in its own way, disputes between 
citizens of different States. The Government is supreme in its 
power over all people and property within its jurisdiction. 

This giant among monopolies, however, did not grow of itself; 
nor is it the creature of avarice brought into being for purposes 
of pecuniary gain at the expense of the purchasing public. It is a 
great political machine, made up of congruous parts skilfully de- 
signed by proficient architects, fashioned and put together by 
master builders, according to plans and specifications approved by 
the people of the United States for their own especial use and 
benefit. This ponderous instrument, now operating for seventy- 
five million people, at a yearly cost of half a billion dollars, is the 
people's agent for expressing, interpreting and executing their 
will. It is moved according to rules and regulations which they, 
through their regularly appointed representatives, have provided ; 
and these are all written in the Constitution of the United States, 
which every officer, before he enters upon the discharge of his 
official duties, solemnly swears to support. Query : If the people 
can handle their own immense business thus easily, is there any 
reason to doubt their ability to provide such rules and regulations 
for the government of trusts and other trade machines as will keep 
them within lawful and reasonable limits ? 

The fact that the power of wealth in the hands of strong men 
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may be used for doing evil is not sufficient reason why they 
should be shorn of their power for doing good. The proper thing 
to do is, as far as possible, to prevent them from doing harm. 

As to the matter of regulating prices, justice demands it; but 
it must be done by authority of the people and through their 
agents. Trade is a public matter, and its regulation is a function 
to be exercised only by public functionaries. 

Eegulating price does not mean fixing price. It is not con- 
tended that the National Congress or a State Legislature may 
prescribe the prices at which commodities shall be sold or bought, 
excepting, of course, articles made or owned by the General or 
State Government; but they can at least provide for the enforce- 
ment of the common law rule that prices shall not be exorbitant 
or unreasonable. Congress is explicitly empowered to regulate 
commerce among the several States, and the power has been fre- 
quently exercised. The Interstate Commerce law and the Anti- 
Trust law have both been held good by the Supreme Court. But 
they do not cover the whole ground. They are only the first and 
second steps in an advance movement, and they will be followed by 
others as the way is made clear by discussion. Producers want a 
lean market and high prices, while consumers would have a full 
market and low prices. The workingman asks for steady work and 
honest wages, and the capitalist demands a fair profit on his invest- 
ment. The merchant is after business, the carrier wants trade; 
the speculator, being no respecter of persons, wants victims. We 
all want a comfortable living, and if we are temperate, industrious 
and honest, we are entitled to it. There is enough for all, both 
of labor and supplies, when we secure an equitable adjustment 
of industrial forces. 

States, within their spheres, can do much toward a settle- 
ment of the pending difficulties, but the greater work will have 
to be done by the Congress of the United States under its 
authority to "regulate commerce," and under the additional 
authority granted in Clause 18, of Section 8, of Article 1, of the 
Constitution, which empowers Congress "to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States or in any department or 
officer thereof." 

Any and all articles produced, manufactured or prepared any- 
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where within the jurisdiction of the United States for general 
consumption here or elsewhere, or to be transported beyond the 
limits of the State or Territory where made, produced, manu- 
factured or prepared, ought to be declared by law to be an 
article of interstate commerce and within the jurisdiction of 
Congress. If this is not held to be within the constitutional 
power of Congress, the-^ remedy is by amendment to the 
Constitution. 

A new executive department is needed — the Department of 
Commerce, with a Cabinet Secretary or a commission at its head, 
supplied with necessary administrative machinery, specially 
charged with the execution of laws enacted to secure freedom for 
commerce and justice in trade. 

Senators and Eepresentatives will have to deal with these 
various phases of the commercial situation and provide a national 
system, which, under direction of a Governmental department, will 
gradually bring the conflicting elements into a harmoniously 
working whole. W. A. Peffer. 



